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Fund.  This  fund  is  ultimatelT^^fTlje  combined  dren  have  trachoma.  The  Hellenic  Red  Cross 
with  gifts  from  other  mej«^CTS  of  her  family  has  begun  to  take  vigorous  measures  to  prevent 
and  used  in  the  eregtiffn  of  an  auditorium  ^ extension  of  this  disease  and  to  cure  the 
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other  suitable  njefSorial  to  her  husband,. -Tsaac 
H.  Clothigj^^ho  was  for  forty-^M  years  a 
membel'of  the  board  of  mai^g^i&s  of  the  col- 
and for  seven  years  president  of  the  board. 

Princeton  University  has  received  from  Mr. 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  the  sum  of  $150,000, 
to  enlarge  the  gymnasium. 

The  treasurer  of  Oberlin  has  ammunced  gifts 
,.-tb  the  college  amounting  to  $3dm,319.  Of  this 
sum,  approximately  sixj^^'fttousand  is  to  be 
applied  to  the  con^ruction  of  the  Oberlin 
stadium. 

Alumni  of  Fisk  University  raised  $35,000  in 
less  than  half  an  hour  at  the  inauguration  of 
President  Jones  on  December  4,  after  Paul  D. 
Cravath,  of  New  York,  offered  a donation  to  the 
university  of  $25,000  if  the  alumni  would  raise 
a similar  amount.  Mr.  Cravath  is  president 
of  the  Fisk  University  Board  of  Trustees. 

An  estate  estimated  at  more  than  $500,000 
^^^was  left  by  the  late  Frederick  L.  Ray  to  estabj, 
lish  a manual  training  school,  in  which  tuitidn 
is  to  be  free  to  residents  of  Haddam  an^'feast 
Haddam,  Conn.,  in  memory  of  Ray’^'  parents. 
The  school  is  to  be  built  on  the  Ray  estate 
within  twenty  years  from  the  death  of  the  donor. 

President  James  L.  Robb  received  notice  on 
December  2 that  - Tennessee  Wesleyan  College 
of  Athens,  Tenn.,  had  been  put  on  the  approved 
list  of  tho'Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  of  the  southern  states. 


SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE 
EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND  IN 
GREECE 

There  are  no  accurate  statistics  showing  the 
number  of  blind  people  in  Greece,  but  it  has 
been  estimated  that  there  are  at  least  five  thou- 
sand blind  in  the  total  population  of  about  six 
million.  In  addition  to  war,  accidents  and 
ophthalmia  neonatorum,  an  important  con- 
tributing cause  of  blindness  in  this  country  is 
trachoma.  This  is  especially  true  among  the 
new  refugee  population.  In  some  village 
schools  50  per  cent,  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  chil- 


people  suffering  from  it  by  giving  free  treat- 
ment in  village  clinics. 

A beginning  has  been  made  in  the  education 
of  these  handicapped  people.  There  are  two 
schools  for  the  blind  in  Greece,  the  Ambetion 
Institution  at  Kalithea,  near  Athens,  and  the 
Near  East  Relief  School  in  the  Zappeion 
Orphanage,  Athens.  The  government  has  no 
school  for  the  blind  at  present,  but  plans  have 
been  considered  by  the  ministry  of  public  as- 
sistance for  founding  an  important  institution 
near  Athens. 

The  first  blind  school  in  Greece  opened  at 
Kalithea  in  1907.  The  organizing  committee 
was  composed  of  Messrs.  Vikelas,  Drossinis  and 
Athanassakis,  with  Theocletos,  the  archbishop 
of  Athens,  as  chairman.  Three  ladies,  Mrs. 
Kalliades,  Mrs.  Streit  and  Mrs.  Lascaridou,  the 
present  director  of  the  school,  acted  as  an  ad- 
visory body.  The  institution  is  managed  by  an 
executive  committee  which  is  appointed  by  the 
national  assembly,  constituting  it  an  incor- 
porated benevolent  society. 

In  1912  the  school  was  transferred  to  the 
present  attractive  building,  which  is  called  the 
House  of  the  Blind  or  the  Ambetion  Institution, 
after  Mr.  Ambet,  the  founder  and  greatest  bene- 
factor of  the  school. 

The  expenditures  of  the  school  are  met  largely 
from  donations  from  people  interested  in  the 
work.  In  1922—23,  according  to  the  report  of 
the  trustees  of  the  school,  over  206,000  drachmas 
(the  drachma  is  nominally  equal  to  the  French 
franc,  but  in  recent  years  it  has  fluctuated  be- 
tween forty  and  eighty  to  the  dollar)  were  reg- 
istered as  donations,  and  84,161  drachmas  were 
received  from  collections  in  churches.  One  Sun- 
day each  year  is  designated  as  “Blind  Sunday” 
and  collections  are  made  in  churches  through- 
out Greece.  The  Ministry  of  Public  Assistance 
contributes  annually  the  sum  of  40,000 
drachmas,  and  has  undertaken  in  addition  to 
pay  the  boarding  expenses  of  twelve  refugee 
boys.  Philanthropic  societies  have  contributed 
clothing,  bedding,  quinine,  food  and  the  like. 
Board  and  tuition  for  each  child  amounts  to 
3,500  drachmas  annually,  in  addition  to  1,600 
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drachmas  for  clothing  and  bedstead,  payable  at 
the  time  of  registration.  The  profit  from  the 
sale  of  articles  made  by  the  blind  amounted  to 
13,000  drachmas  in  1923. 

During  the  present  year  there  are  fifty-six 
blind  boys  and  girls  enrolled  in  this  school. 
They  are  divided  into  different  groups,  accord- 
ing to  an  estimate  of  their  intelligence.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  syllabus  of  the  Greek  schools,  they 
are  taught  French,  church  music,  piano,  violin 
and  wind  instruments,  according  to  their  ability. 
Training  in  vocational  work  is  given  consider- 
able emphasis.  Braille  printing,  bookbinding, 
weaving,  cutting  and  sewing  clothes,  embroidery, 
and  basket-  and  chair-making  are  taught.  The 
products  of  the  school  are  well  made  and  there 
is  a good  demand  for  them. 

Many  of  the  graduates  of  the  Kalithea  school 
earn  their  living  as  musicians  in  bands  and 
orchestras,  as  chanters  in  churches  and  as  work- 
ers in  the  occupations  mentioned  above.  A new 
building  has  recently  been  completed  which  will 
be  the  home  and  workshop  of  thirty-six  blind 
girls  who  have  graduated  in  recent  years.  A 
similar  building  is  needed  for  a workshop  for 
the  graduated  boys. 

When  Near  East  Relief  came  to  Greece  bring- 
ing thousands  of  children  from  Asia  Minor,  the 
victims  of  war,  massacre  and  deportations,  it 
was  necessary  to  start  a school  for  the  blind 
children  because  the  Kalithea  school  was  filled 
to  capacity.  At  first  the  instruction  in  this 
school  was  in  English.  Miss  Nouritza  Kebab- 
jian,  the  only  teacher  available  at  the  time, 
knows  English  but  not  Greek.  She  received  her 
special  training  at  the  Perkins  Institution, 
Watertown,  Massachusetts.  Later,  Mr.  Tryphon 
Ninos,  a Greek  teacher,  who  became  blind  a few 
years  ago,  returned  from  Germany,  where  he 
had  received  special  instruction,  and  became  a 
teacher  in  the  Zappeion  School  for  the  Blind. 

In  this  school  twenty-six  children  are  receiv- 
ing training  suited  to  their  needs  in  life.  The 
school  has  two  programs — one  for  the  children 
fourteen  years  of  age  or  younger,  the  other  for 
those  fifteen  or  older.  The  younger  group 
spends  a half  day  in  class  work  and  a half  day 
in  vocational  handwork ; the  older  gi’oup  spends 
most  of  the  day  in  learning  vocational  skills. 
The  articles  they  make,  such  as  baskets,  hand- 
bags, slippers,  knitted  sweaters  and  scarfs,  at- 
tract the  attention  of  tourists  who  visit  the 


school.  Since  music  is  one  of  the  best  means 
by  which  the  blind  can  earn  a living,  all  the 
children  who  have  musical  ability  are  given  in- 
strumental lessons.  The  orchestra  of  the  blind 
school  renders  very  acceptable  concerts.  A 
group  of  the  older  girls  is  being  taught  massage. 
It  is  expected  that  they  will  find  occupation  in 
hospitals  as  permanent  resident  masseuses. 

The  daily  schedule  for  the  blind  school  begins 
with  a period  of  singing  and  brief  chapel  exer- 
cises. Then  follow  periods  for  the  various 
school  subjects  in  Greek  and  English.  Primary 
emphasis  is  placed  on  Greek  conversation,  be- 
cause these  children  from  Asia  Minor,  although 
many  of  them  are  Greeks,  spoke  Turkish;  many 
of  them  did  not  know  any  Greek  at  all.  They 
learn  English  because  it  makes  available  to  them 
the  wealth  of  material  printed  in  English 
Braille.  There  is  very  little  material  in  Greek 
Braille.  The  hour  for  physical  exercise  is 
placed  at  the  time  of  the  day  best  suited  for 
outdoor  activity,  depending  on  the  time  of  year. 
Its  purpose  is  to  give  the  children  recreation, 
pleasure  and  an  opportunity  for  physical  exer- 
tion; it  helps  them  also  to  acquire  confidence  in 
moving  about.  The  children  have  learned  some 
of  the  Greek  folk  dances  which  they  love,  and 
some  circle  games  which  they  pla}”^  with  com- 
mendable skill.  During  sunny  afternoons  in 
winter  or  in  the  late  afternoons  in  summer,  they 
take  long  walks  in  the  delightfully  fragrant 
Palace  Gardens  adjoining  the  Zappeion.  It  is 
rather  pathetic  to  see  the  children  of  the  Zap- 
peion Deaf  School  leading  their  companions  of 
the  blind  school  along  the  winding  garden  paths. 

The  problem  of  the  alphabet  that  should  be 
used  in  Greek  Braille  is  an  important  one.  At 
present  there  are  four  different  alphabets  in  use, 
by  the  British  Institute  for  the  Blind,  a German 
printing  establishment,  the  Ambetion  at  Kali- 
thea and  the  Zappeion  School  for  the  Blind.  It 
is  obviously  very  unfortunate  to  have  more  than 
one  Braille  alphabet  in  Greek.  One  of  those  in 
use,  or  if  necessary  a new  improved  alphabet, 
should  be  declared  official  and  should  be  used 
for  all  material  in  Greek.  The  Kalithea  Braille 
code  has  followed  the  order  of  the  letter  in  the 
international  Braille  instead  of  the  sounds ; thus, 
the  symbol  for  the  third  letter  in  the  interna- 
tional code,  “c,”  is  used  for  the  third  letter  in 
the  Greek  alphabet,  gamma.  The  alphabets 
used  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
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London,  and  the  Zappeion  School  are  almost 
identical.  In  a letter  to  the  writer,  Mr.  Henry 
Stainsby,  general  secretary  of  the  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  London,  writes,  “I  have  no 
hesitation  in  deciding  in  favor  of  the  one  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Ninos  and  it  is  almost  identical 
with  the  one  used  in  this  country  and,  I believe, 
most  other  countries.” 

The  matter  of  a standard  alphabet  has  been 
given  official  attention.  On  March  28,  1925,  the 
minister  of  public  assistance  presided  at  a meet- 
ing called  by  himself  to  consider  this  problem. 
The  chief  factors  are  that  the  alphabet  devised 
by  Mrs.  Lascaridou  and  used  in  the  Ambetion 
Institution,  Kalithea,  has  been  in  use  for  nine- 
teen years;  nearly  a hundred  books  have  been 
printed  using  that  alphabet.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  alphabet  prepared  by  Mr.  Ninos  and  used 
in  the  Zappeion  School  has  some  advantage  in 
being  more  uniform  with  the  International 
Braille  code.  No  decision  was  reached  at  the 
meeting,  but  a committee  of  specialists  was  ap- 
pointed to  study  the  problem. 

The  extension  of  opportunities  for  the  blind 
in  Greece  depends  on  the  training  of  more 
teachers.  At  the  present  time  there  are  only 
three  trained  teachers  in  Greece.  A step  toward 
meeting  this  need  was  taken  recently  when  a 
training  class  was  started  in  connection  with 
the  Zappeion  Blind  School.  A group  of  the 
brightest  older  girls  in  Near  East  Relief  orphan- 
ages was  selected.  They  are  continuing  their 
academic  studies  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
teachers’  diplomas,  work  as  assistant  teachers 
in  the  blind  school  and  receive  an  hour  of  special 
instruction  daily  from  the  blind  specialists. 

There  are  evidences  of  increased  interest  in 
the  education  of  these  handicapped  people.  A 
bill  is  before  the  national  assembly  providing 
for  the  opening  of  special  boarding  schools  for 
the  blind  and  the  mute  and  assigning  funds  for 
their  maintenance.  The  thousands  of  blind 
people  in  Greece  may  yet  be  trained  for  self- 
support  and  become  an  asset  to  the  country. 

George  M.  Wilcox 

Near  East  Relief, 

Athens,  Greece 

DISCUSSION 

FRESHMAN  WEEK 

In  an  interesting'  summary  contained  in  the 
November  6 number  of  School  and  Society, 


Messrs.  Stoddard  and  FredeQ,«*epCft  on  “The 
Status  of  Freshnia^.Ji¥€SK  in  the  Large  Uni- 
versities . " 

Freeilman  Week  was  originally  an  entire  week 
given  to  three  general  problems:  (IJj.. telling  the 
freshman  all  that  could  be^ytol'icr  him  to  help 
him  become  orientqii'^tellectually  and  geo- 
graphically University;  (2)  learning 

what  we  could  of  the  freshman  to  enable  us  to 
evaluate  him  more  intelligently  and  success- 
fully; (3)  providing  sensible  and  natural  op- 
portunities for  recreation  when  the  freshman 
was  not  otherwise  employed. 

The  program  was  intensive  because  it  at- 
tempted to  impress  the  freshman  with  the  need 
of  hard  work — an  active  day  from  beginning  to 
end  and  the  elimination  of  waste  “loafing.” 
Incidentally  the  same  desirable  results  affected 
the  faculty  members  participating.  These 
things  may  possibly  be  obtained  in  the  pro- 
grams of  freshman  o-rientation  lasting  one,  two, 
three  or  four  days. 

The  program,  however,  also  was  extensive, 
lasting  over  a period  of  one  week  for  several 
outstanding  objectives — none  of  which  so  well 
apply  to  the  periods  shorter  than  one  week 
for  obvious  reasons. 

(1)  The  week,  with  its  problems  of  Friday, 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  is  a unit  and  should  be 
taken  as  such  in  training  the  freshmen  tp  orient 
themselves.  Much  of  the  waste  time  in  college 
comes  during,  or  as, a result  of,  misspent  week 
ends.  To  teach  the  freshman  how  to  use  his 
week-ends  is  quite  essential  to  the  spirit  of 
Freshman  Week. 

(2)  The  formation  of  habits  of  promptness 
and  regular  attendance  even  under  fatigue  can 
be  better  initiated  and  more  nearly  established 
over  a period  of  a week  rather  than  in  a shorter 
time. 

(3)  The  “friendship-forming”  and  “student- 
faculty”  relationships  of  freshman,,,  iveek-^ 
probably  its  most  valuable  featiffh-^are  greatly 
diminished  if  the  period  is  shortened  to  a few 
days.  Here  again  the  week-end  period  is  in- 
valuable. 

I suggest,  therefore,  that  it  might  be  desirable 
that  “Freshman  Week”  as  a term  be  applied 
only  to  those  efforts  at  orientation  extending 
over  that  period,  while  some  other  descriptive 
term  (“orientation,”  “first  days,”  “opening,” 
“registration,”  “initiation,”  would  all  be  more 
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nearly  correct)  be  used  in  the  case  of  a shorter 
period.  This  is  not  merely  a question  of  tertns 
or  words.  It  is  based  on  a need  for  accuracy 
of  descriptive  terminology  but  above  all  on  a 
belief  that  impressions  and  expressions  as  to  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  Freshman  Week  are  most 
fairly  metwitli  in  those  individuals  and  institu- 
tior^^dh  contact  with  conditions  comparable  to 
obtaining  when  the  institution  of  Fresh- 
^ man  Week  was  established. 

C.  C.  Little 


is  probably  best  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he 
is  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Hague  Court  of 
Arbitration. 

Adolph  E.  IVIeter 

New  York  University 


QUOTATIONS 

CRITICISMS  OF  AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES 


University  op  Michigan 

EUROPEAN  EDUCATION  AND  PEACE 

Two  new  developments  in  fortifying  the  na- 
tions’ will  to  banish  war  are  in  evidence  in 
Norway  and  in  Germany.  In  the  first  instance 
the  attempt  is  being  made  to  reach  the  young; 
in  the  second,  we  are  concerned  with  the  adult 
rather  than  the  child. 

Following  the  example  of  several  other^juftt- 
tinental  nations  Norway  has  undertaken  a move- 
ment to  rewrite  its  text-books  on  history  in  such 
a way  that  wars  will  be  relegated  to  an  incon- 
spicuous background.  Whenever  wars  are  men- 
tioned they  are  to  be  the  cause  of  some  more  or 
less  desirable  effects.  The  laws  given  by  Napo- 
leon and  tfie  culture  fostered  by  Alexander  are 
to  bask  in  the  spotlight  of  schoolroom  discussion 
rather  than  the  number  of  battles  fought  aiid 
the  amount  of  booty  plundered.  Heroes  of 
peace  are  to  supersede  those  of  war.  Thus  the 
peaceful  exploits  of  inventors,  artists,  engineers 
and  laborers  are  to  have  their  praises  sung 
rather  thg,n  the  martial  feats  of  , generals  and 
their  armies. 

The  new  Gerfiwrtf^'peace  development  is  at 
Kiel  Uiy^Bi^ly,  where  a chair  of  pacifism  has 
inaugurated.  The  first  holder  of  the  chair 
is  Dr.  Walther  Schiieking,  who  received  his 
appointment  from  the  Prussian  Ministry  of 
Education.  A member  of  the  Reichstag, 
Schiieking,  besides  being  connected  with  the 
Interparliamentary  Union,  was  one  of  the  five 
delegates  to  the  Versailles  Peace  Council.  Dur- 
ing the  vmr,  and  before,  he  was  professor  of 
international  law  at  Marburg  where  his  ideas 
brought  him  into  frequent  conflict  with  the  old 
regime.  That  Dr.  Schiieking  is  a practitioner 
in  the  field  of  pacifism — if  so  it  may  be  called — 


The  reader  who  permits  himself  to  be  more 
than  diverted  by  the  clamorous  criticisms  of 
American  universities  that  are  thrust  upon  his 
attention  from  time  to  time  wall  doubtless  be 
mystified  by  their  contradictory  and  self-de- 
stroying character.  ^g[,e»i^3s,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  these  u^ir^Sties  are  hotbeds  of  radical- 
isin,>o^‘¥evolution  and  of  all  that  is  signified  by 
tim  mystic  word  Bolshevism.  Docti’ines  de- 
structive of  morality,  of  religion  and  of  public 
order  are  taught  within  their  walls,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  this  teaching  upon  the  public  mind  is 
revolutionary  an^.  pernicious  in  the  extreme. 
Insistent, _ demand  is  made  that  such  teachers, 
howeyfer  learned  and  successful,  be  silenced  by 
fiat  or  turned  loose  to  do  their  destructive  work 
as  individual  disturbers  of  morality  and  the 
public  peace,  without  the  advantage  of  univer- 
sity association  and  university  authority.  If 
then  the  page  be  turned,  the  reader  finds  him- 
self asked  to  believe  that  these  self-same  uni- 
versities are  the  entrenched  sti’ongholds  of  privi- 
lege, of  reaction,  and  of  capitalism,  whatever 
that  may  mean.  They  are  managed  by  capital- 
ist trustees  and  subservient  presidents  whose 
minds  are  fixed  on  cultivating  with  seiwility 
and  subservience  all  possible  sources  of  bene- 
faction. An  ardent  exponent  of  this  point  of 
view  not  long  ago  contributed  to  an  English 
weekly  publication  an  article  on  the  American 
university,  appropriately  enough  unsigned,  in 
which  he  asked  with  heated  passion  these  two 
questions:  “Is  it  any  wonder  that,  at  least 
openly,  not  a single  professor  of  economics  in 
America  is  a Socialist?  Is  it  a matter  for  re- 
mark that  no  vrbrk  of  importance  in  political 
science  has  come  from  an  American  university 
these  fifty  years?”  Having  thus  established  by 


